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| Prom The President 


In this issue you will find the 1954 committee appoint- 
ments. Before you ask, having examined the lists, “What 
jg an area core?” let me answer. An area core for a committee 
consists of the chairman and two committee members in his 
immediate geographical area. After the entire committee has 
met for the first time, the area core will work together, 
meeting when necessary, to direct, promote, and evaluate 
the work of the committee. With this arrangement, much 
of the total committee’s activity can be undertaken indi- 
vidually and by correspondence. 

The first reason for this innovation is to save money. A 
second reason is to save wear and tear on loyal MLA members 
who are willing to work hard, but who find that frequent 
committee meetings are difficult to add to their crowded 
schedules. A third reason is to make it possible for the chair- 
man to confer quickly and easily with at least two people 
whenever he needs to discuss a committee matter. 

The committees were chosen as far as possible from the 
recommendations made by section, district, and committee 
chairmen, and by head librarians. Except for those small 
special committees where it was not feasible, each MLA district is represented on 
each committee, and at least one trustee has been appointed to each committee. 

On December 11, the executive board, committee, section, and district chair- 
man (including the trustee chairmen, of course) will come together at the Union 
Building at Michigan State College for the annual Council Meeting. Here the 
plans for the year will be coordinated, a theme for the District Meetings will be 
chosen, and, we hope, all questions will be answered. 

The decision at the annual meeting to wait a year before attempting any fur- 
ther change in the State Aid law was based on the sound idea of accumulating 
more information before making a decision. The balances from the Development 
and Establishment Funds have been turned over to the Michigan State Board for 
Libraries in accordance with the 1953 change in the law, and the State Board is 
beginning to spend the funds according to plans submitted by libraries for the ex- 
tension and improvement of service. We should learn a great deal in a year about 
the effectiveness of contracts, of demonstration bookmobile programs, and of other 
forms of federation and direct service which we have had no opportunity to try 
or to observe until now, and should be able with this information to make a wiser 
decision regarding the future distribution of State Aid. 

The weakness of an organization the size of ours is that we cannot all have 
a direct voice in the discussion of proposals, nor be personally informed of every 
decision made. The Executive Board will welcome suggestions, criticisms and ques- 
tions and will give them careful consideration. Mail me a two-cent post card when- 
ever you have a thought for MLA. I promise to take it to the Board, and to let 
you know what happened. 

—Ruth Warncke. 
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A By Katharine Stokes 


The 1953 M.L.A. conference, held at the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids, Octo- 
ber 28 to 31, featured a new type of business meeting Friday morning, the reports 
being reduced to poster form with the chairmen of the sections presenting them to 
snatches of appropriate accompaniments on the piano. President Burnside stole the 
show by doing her report in rhyme to the tune being played. The posters, which 
were made by a member of the Kent County Library Staff, Mrs. Estelle Killinger, 
were hung on a line behind the platform, one by one, and left there as a colorful 
backdrop for the rest of the meeting. 

The theme running through the general sessions of the conference was intellec- 
tual freedom or the readers’ right to read. On Thursday morning Professor Robert 
Scott, who teaches Police Administration at Michigan State College, and Mr. Dan 
Lacy, Managing Director of the American Book Publishers’ Council, offered op- 
posing points of view. Professor Scott asked the question, “To what extent do we 
have a right to restrict the readers’ right to read?” and concluded that we must 
not only protect our freedom but go beyond that effort to fight for the minds and 
hearts of men in the cause of democracy. Mr. Lacy suggested that we would lose 
our ability to carry on democratically if we restricted individual freedoms to the 
level of the orthodox and the familiar and kept from print those viewpoints and 
ideas on which reasonable men may differ. 

Thursday evening the very efficient chairman of the Conference Planning Com- 
mittee had a chance to do more than answer the inevitable inquiry at every meet- 
ing, “Does Mr. Chait have any announcements?” When he introduced the banquet 
speaker, Mr. John Roy Carlson, author of Under Cover, he worked in a story about 
the Kinsey report and how it hadn’t surprised the Europeans about their women. 
Mr. Carlson’s address stressed the values of democratic living as opposed to the 
restraints by fear under communism. But he didn’t frighten off Mr. Chait who said 
at the end, as he had at the beginning, “I guess I’ll have to go to Europe reeal soon!” 
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The Trustees ended their special day, Friday, with the presentation of Dr. Lester 
Asheim, Dean of the Chicago University Graduate Library School, who cleared up 
all our thinking when he based his speech on the question “What is the essential 
difference between book selection in a democracy and censorship?” and answered 
it so clearly that the trustee who had introduced him said afterward that he’d like 
copies of the speech made available for library boards to use as policy guides. 
After all these opportunities to sharpen their wits against such lively interpre- 
tations, the Listening Board presented by the chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
doms Committee on Saturday morning was able to keep its audience talking right 
up to lunchtime and nobody needed to worry about librarians being inarticulate 
since Mr. Laurence Taylor, the specialist from Hillsdale College on conference tech- 
nique, was moderator! Mr. Taylor started the meeting by using the buzz session 
technique of having the audience pull its seats into little groups to discuss the 
question which might be asked by their library sponsors back home, “What did you 
get out of those meetings on intellectual freedom at that conference you went to?” 
He had told the Listening Board that he’d like to end with the question, “What are 


‘you going to do when you get home to defend the readers’ right to read?” But the 


meeting got underway too well to be stopped for that final question and Mr. Taylor 
had time only to conclude that the problem of freedom to read was bigger than 
all of us and needed a lot more discussing. However, at least one member of the 
audience must have sensed the question of what action was going to be taken for 
on November 2 Mr. Chait brought the statement prepared by the A.L.A. and the 
A.B.P.C., “The Freedom to Read”, to the attention of the School Board on which 
he sits as the head of the Kalamazoo Pubic Library and that statement was adopted 
by the Board as the guide for library book selection policy in the future and was 
reprinted in the Kalamazoo Gazette for November 3. 

Three innovations marked the conference. The first was the presentation Fri- 
day evening of a citation for distinguished services to Mr. Thomas G. Long, a 
trustee of the Detroit Public Library. The presentation of a Letter Magazine 
award to Mr. Ralph Ulveling, Director of the Detroit Public Library, fol- 
lowed immediately and the whole evening was to have been nicely finished off 
by the exhibitors’ reception, but something slipped! No refreshments materialized 
and an apology was duly tendered the conference next morning by the embarassed 
hotel management. 

The second feature, and one that proved most successful, was a program for 
library technicians Friday afternoon. The panel and the audience had a lively dis- 
cussion of some of the problems encountered at public desks and the values of 
certain library routines and techniques. And this time the refreshments did ma- 
terialize and the professional librarians who atttended the meeting spent a pleasant 
half hour drinking coffee with the technicians from their own and other library 
staffs. 

And finally the usual square dancing was happily replaced by an evening of 
theatre in the round after the banquet Thursday. The Grand Rapids Public Library 
sponsored a Civic Players production of Thornton Wilder’s “The Happy Journey to 
Trenton and Camden” and the first 200 to register at the conference were the lucky 
audience. 

The conference closed Saturday afternoon with the final luncheon speaker, 
Carl Rowan, author of South of Freedom, making a moving plea that all of us should 
not fail to put our efforts into the fight to win social equality for the Negroes 
in our communities. 

And then we were on our way, except for the hard working Executive Board, 
leaving the Pantlind a bit worn down from our occupancy along with that of the 
Blue Star Mothers of America and the Michigan State Grange, but feeling that the 
Grand Rapids Public Library staff had performed just as capably and hospitably 
as they did at the A.L.A. Regional Conference at the Pantlind four years ago with 
Mr. Kohlstedt and Miss Massingill everywhere and always making the wheels run 
smoothly. 
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“Trustee Highlights By Mrs. Franklin M. Reck, Secretary, Trustees Section 


The Trustee Section of the Michigan Library Association concentrated meetin 
for trustees, librarians and guests on Friday, October 30, during Conference, Mrs 
Clarence B. Hilberry presided at the three meetings during the day. 

The Executive Board meeting Friday morning, following the honoring of the 
District Chairmen at the General Session, had official representation from six of 
the seven districts. District V was not present but was represented at the after. 
noon session making one hundred per cent attendance for the districts at Conference 

The annual meeting at 2:00 p.m. confirmed the changes in the By-laws presented 
at the 1952 Conference distinguishing between an executive committee and execy. 
tive board for the Trustees Section. 

Officers elected were: 

Trustees Section Chairman, Mrs. D. Otis Tewksbury, 1856 Pinecrest Drive, Fern. 
dale 20, (trustee, Ferndale Public Library), two year term (1953-55). 

First vice chairman, Mrs. Frank Brehm, Whaley Road, Cadillac, (trustee, Wex. 
ford County Library, one year term. 

Second vice chairman, William Cummings, 820 Summit Street, Saulte Ste. Marie, 
(trustee, Saulte Ste. Marie Carnegie Public Library), one year term. 

Mr. J. L. Rooney (trustee, Owosso Public Library) was chairman of an “Agree 
and Disagree” discussion on “My Job As a Trustee”. Everyone took part in the 
program which added to its pleasure and value. 

The highlight of the day was the trustee sponsored speaker at the General Ses- 
sion in the evening — Dr. Lester Asheim, Dean of the Library Graduate School 
at Chicago University. His paper may be found in this issue of the Librarian, so 
that you too may have some of the inspiration of his talk “Library Book Selection 
in a Democracy.” 

About fifty of the 255 trustees who are members of M.L.A. this year attended 
the Conference with thirty-seven present at the annual meeting. 

Let’s start planning now to be in Detroit at the 1954 Conference and make 
another record for the Trustees Section. 
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COLLEGE SECTION CONFERENCE REPORT 

The College Section held its fall meeting at 12:15, Thursday, October 29, in the 
Sadler Lounge of Hotel Pantlind during the annual conference of MLA. Thirty- 
nine persons attended the luncheon. Since our membership for the year was forty- 
seven, this was a very good turnout. 

After a short business meeting, Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary of the 
Ass’n of College & Reference Libraries spoke on the accomplishments and aspira- 
tions of the association from the setting up of an office at A.L.A. headquarters in 
1947, down to the present. He stated that he was trying to obtain a second person 
for the office since his duties had expanded considerably. 


A bouquet of “Thank You’s” is being presented to all who worked so diligently 
to make the 1953 MLA Conference successful. In particular to the Conference Plan- 
ning Committee composed of William Chait, chairman, Genevieve Casey, Ruth Hil- 
berry, Donald Kohlstedt, Fannie Noonan, William Peters and Edith Phillips. Also 
to those members of Local Arrangements under the chairmanship of Alberta Mas- 
singill and including Berniece Stocks, Leona Darling, Edna Bibby, Dorothy Hager- 
man and to the following members of the Grand Rapids Public Library for fine 
additional assistance, Margaret Bird, Rosaline Pheney, Jean Greenquist, Katherine 
Madigan, and Inez Jeffries. Not to be overlooked, the fine work of the Grand Rapids 
Librarians Club. 


‘The Gallad of the Four Ponts 


Frances Burnside, President M.L.A.—1953 Council Report 
The four main issues of the year 

Tho obscure to some, were made quite clear 

As we talked and shouted and talked some more 
Till every last one or us had HAD the floor. 
State Aid, first; we thought it sad 

Some places had more than others had! 

We moaned and groaned and moaned some more 
Till we all gushed tears from every pore! 
Relations with the public were kinda low 

And this came as a heavy blow 

So we writ and scribbled and writ some moor 
For what we needed was a good brochuuure! 
Recruiting, too, seemed on the skids 

We had to hurry and up the bids! 

We hurried and scurried and hurried some more 
We had to have LURE and LURE galore. 


The right to read was getting the squeeze. 

Books were banned with no if-you-please 

We fumed and fussed and fumed some more 

Till some fumes reached the White House door! 
Last, came our budget, in sorry plight 

We seemed to be living — — on the Widow’s Mite 
We scrimped and saved and scrimped some more 
And weren’t very ladylike the way we swore! 

So you see, and it isn’t very queer 

How the Four Point Plus Plan came about this year. 
We talked and we shouted and we screamed some more 
Till every derned one of us had had the floor. 
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Simplify your book ordering by consolidating your orders 
and placing them with one source .. . McCLURG’S! Our 
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| Library Book Selection Tu a Democracy 


Lester Asheim 
(Oct. 30—4th General Session, 1953 M. L. A. Conference) 

When I am in the audience, nothing annoys me more than to hear some tired 
old cliché spoken as though it were the sum of knowledge — and a new revelation. 
When I mount the platform, however, I begin to realize that the characteristic of 
the cliché is not so much that it is dull — but that it is true. And my remarks tonight 
remind me — if you will accept my apology for not coining a phrase — that it is 
indeed an ill wind that doesn’t blow some good. 

The proverb is applicable to my discussion of book selection, for the good 
I have in mind has emerged from the hurricane which blew through the overseas 
libraries earlier this year in the wake of the whirlwind trip of the Messrs. Cohn 
and Schine. These two gentlemen spent as much as several hours in many of the 
American libraries overseas, and discovered the shocking fact that in these libraries 
many shades of opinion were expressed, and that a book might be selected for the 
shelves if its author had something of interest to say, even though — ten years later 
and in another context — he held opinions which are unpopular in some quarters. 
These findings came as no surprise to librarians; such a situation is not a lapse 
from the ideal of library service, but its very essence. If that’s all it takes to shock 
these gentlemen they could have saved the taxpayers the cost of the trip. The same 
horrendous situation undoubtedly exists in their local public library. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I do not impute to Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine, 
and others who share their concern over the content of the overseas libraries, some 
ulterior and/or questionable motive for doing what they do. Their reasons, as stated, 
can be accepted as real and sincere: that they see the overseas libraries as propa- 
ganda arms of the U. S. government — and that some of the material that they found 
on the shelves there is not what they would define as pro-U. S. propaganda. This 
is an absolutely true description of what has happened — in their minds and in the 
overseas libraries. 

The results of their particular method of investigation, however, have seemed 
to many of us to be quite unfortunate. Books have been suppressed and destroyed. 
The shipment of books overseas was drastically curtailed and even held up com- 
pletely for a time. Policy governing the libraries hopped — and is still hopping — 
from one extreme to another, with no standards for the guidance of the librarians 
who are attempting to operate a service. As a result, anti-American forces abroad 
can use the American libraries as an example to paint a picture of American cen- 
sorship, repression, dictation and coercion to show to the nationals of other coun- 
tries. In the minds of many in Europe, Asia and elsewhere in the world, the distinc- 
tion between a Soviet Information Bureau and the American libraries is no longer 
clear: both seem to peddle a government-controlled propaganda line, and to bar the 
expression of any but the “accepted” point of view. One might well raise the ques- 
tion as to which circumstance did the most harm to the U. S. and to the democracy 
for which it stands: a copy of The Maltese Falcon on a library’s shelves, or the 
world-wide publication of the news that the so-called typically-American freedom 
of expression now no longer exists in American libraries abroad. 

WHAT IS THE LIBRARIAN’S PROPER JOB? 

And yet some good has emerged from all of that, and this is it: that the squabble 
over the libraries has pointed up a fact about library book selection which the gen- 
eral public knew little about and which even some librarians had forgotten — that 
the librarian has a philosophy of service, a set of objectives, and that these shape 
his book selection, his services, and his methods of organization. Whether librarians 
are disloyal or not is not the key to our quarrel with Cohn and Schine. The con- 
troversy is essentially one over the opposing interpretations of the librarian’s prop- 
er job. Granted that the overseas libraries are propaganda arms, the question is: 
how does one best serve the obligation this imposes on its librarians? Cohn and 
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Schine say, “Directly — by disseminating propaganda.” The librarians have saig 
“Indirectly — by showing by example what the democratic freedom of expression 
really means.” Each side has a philosophy of the library’s obligation which gives 
direction to the kind of work the library will do; and the publicity surrounding 
this clash of interpretations has brought the issue squarely before both the public 
— and the librarians. 

This is important and useful, because the issue is not merely an overseas’ libr 
problem — it is the basic problem of all librarianship: to define our objectives ang 
to devise the most effective means for attaining them. It is as serious and as vital 
in Grand Rapids as it is in Salzburg or Madrid or Bagdad. Although I have intro. 
duced the problem by referring to the situation overseas, I should like to confine 
tonight’s remarks to the library in the American community. The essential question 
is the same here and abroad; should the library be an agency for the dissemi. 
nation of all shades of opinion and all points of view, or should it control the ma. 
terials it provides in terms of orthodoxy and the temper of the time? The differ. 
ences between the aims of the overseas libraries and those of the library in an 
American community might dictate different answers, but the question remains 
unchanged. 

I have tried not to load this presentation of the issue, for I recognize clearly 
that there are sincere adherents to both sides of it. I should state at once, however, 
as if I had not already given it away, that I hold the first view: that the library 
should be an agency for the dissemination of all shades of opinion and all points 
of view. It is my belief that the American library has a unique function to perform 
in modern society which can only be successful if we take this liberal view. 

DEFINING THE LIBRARY’S FUNCTION 

In coming to a definition of the library’s function, it is important to recognize 
that the library differs from the other agencies which today deal in the communi- 
cation of ideas. Unlike the newspaper, the magazine, the radio, the film and TV, 
the library is not a money-making enterprise. If twice as many books were to cir- 
culate this month as circulated last, not a single additional cent would be added 
to the library’s coffers. Thus the library need not worry about pleasing the greatest 
possible number of readers, or increasing its Hooper rating, or swelling the box- 
office take. Ideas can be evaluated on their merit as ideas; they need not be gim- 
micks or angles or sure-fire clicks. Therefore, the librarian is one of the few admin- 
istrators of a communication agency who is able to provide a hearing for ideas 
of all kinds, popular and unpopular. The other agencies of communication, if they 
are to remain in business, can hardly ever present ideas with which the majority 
of their audience might be in disagreement. 

The library differs considerably in other ways from the other agencies of com- 
munication. For one thing, its major stock in trade is the book — a medium which 
lends itself much more readily than do the other media to the serious presentation 
of ideas and their detailed analysis. A book may take as long as it needs to deal 
with the subject at hand; there is no necessity to reduce its presentation to a half 
hour (minus the time for commercials), or to the eight or nine reels of film, or to 
the few pages which represent the single-sitting span of attention devoted to mag- 
azine articles. And since the reader can make his own time to ponder, re-read, 
slow down, or analyze, the book may deal with more difficult concepts in more com- 
plex contexts. The film, the radio and TV dictate the speed at which their ideas 
must be assimilated, which means, in reality, that they defer constantly to the slowest 
common denominator in their potential audience. The idea they present cannot be 
one that requires prolonged cerebration, for the listener and viewer cannot stop for 
thought without missing what comes next. And since he is likely to miss some of 
it anyway, it becomes necessary to cut down the number of ideas, and to present a 
few over and over again so they won’t be lost completely. The possibilities for 
variety, complexity, and profundity are considerably greater in the book because 
of this aspect of its nature, and also because the reading experience is individual — 
the writer talks to one reader at a time, rather than to an audience of many, and 
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at the time and on the subject that the reader himself chooses. 

The library serves another function which is not served by the other agencies of 
communication — it collects and preserves ideas. Even when the librarian deals with 
other media—like films, newspapers, magazines, etc. — he gives them a permanence 
which they do not have through any other agency. If you miss the film while it is 
in current release, if you fail to tune in at the proper hours, if you get to the news- 
stand a day late, the message is gone. The occasional re-broadcast and reissue 
hardly solves the problem; it merely sets up one more easily-lost opportunity to 
grasp for. But in the library last month’s newspaper, last year’s magazine, and the 
best-seller of a century ago are still available to say to you today what they said 
to their first audiences while the ink was still wet. 

Thus the librarian has two duties to discharge when he faces the problem of 
selecting books for his shelves. One of these is to select that which will deserve 
permanent preservation, and this means being receptive to ideas which are ahead of 
their time as well as to those which accurately reflect it. The librarian builds his 
collection so that his library will be a storehouse of knowledge, to act as a correc- 
tive against the vagaries of memory and the attrition of time. The patron of the 
future is cue of the librarian’s concerns. 

But the patron of the present is equally important. The library is not merely 
a storehouse of the best that was known and thought in the world. It is also a 
clearing house for current ideas — some of them profound, some of them super- 
ficial; some of them entertaining, some of them thought-provoking; some of them 
soothing, some of them disturbing; some of them topical, some of them timeless; 
some of them representative of the temper of our time, and some of them the single 
expression of an otherwise unheard minority. Time will discard many of these, but 
so long as they are an honest representation of a particular segment of contempo- 
rary thought they are entitled to a voice in the chorus of ideas. Since many librari- 
ans believe that the library is fast becoming one of the few places — and maybe 
even the last and only place — where Milton’s free and open encounter between 
Truth and Falsehood can be staged, they feel a very real responsibility to safeguard 
that last arena. 

If this seems to lead to the conclusion that the library should have everything, 
let us recognize at once that this is not possible. Physically, no library could hold 
even one copy of every book ever issued — and as you know, one copy does not 
begin to serve the needs of readers in the case of many titles. Financially, too, the 
library is deterred from buying every book that was ever published — again — as 
all of you know only too well. But physics and economics aside, I doubt whether 
actually it is desirable that the library have every book ever published. For it is 
also my belief that the library should be more than a passive storehouse; it should 
be a dynamic social force. This means that the library has an obligation to set stand- 
ards, and to assume the role of leader and guide in helping the public to sharpen 
its critical judgment, to evaluate ideas, to shape its taste, to prepare for construc- 
tive citizenship, to use its leisure creatively, to reject the false, and to learn to rec- 
ognize and appreciate the good, the true, and the beautiful. I am not opposed to 
the application of standards; what I am opposed to is censorship: the arbitrary im- 
position of one man’s or one group’s preferences on the community as a whole and 
— more specifically — the suppression of the people’s right to have free access to 
the world of ideas and the freedom to read, to listen, to see — and to know. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CENSORSHIP AND SELECTION 

This poses a difficult question for the librarian — a question which the Cohn 
and Schine case makes particularly pertinent. The question is this: If standards 
are imposed and judgments exercised, just what is the difference between censor- 
ship (which I oppose) and selection (which I support)? In each case, the judgment 
of an arbiter has led to action which makes it difficult or impossible to read a par- 
ticular book. What characterizes the so-called selection by the librarian to distin- 
guish it from the censorship he claims to be fighting? 

I have spoken on this point in a recent meeting of the American Library As- 
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sociation’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, and I should like — if you will bear 


with me — to repeat the characteristic differences between censorship and selection Sogo 
which I attempted to distinguish at that time.! I apologize if this is familiar Tsk 
ground to some of you, but if the distinctions have any validity at all, they e the 
may bear repeating. dae 

The major characteristic which makes for the all-important difference seems to ing su 
me to be this: that the selector’s approach is positive, while that of the censor js Deere 
negative. This is more than a verbal quibble; it transforms the entire act and the ca t 
steps included in it. For to the selector, the important thing is to find reasons to it is th 


keep the book. Given such a guiding Principle, the selector looks for values, for This |b 
strengths, for virtues which will overshadow minor objections. For the censor, on 


: 2 : : : on the 
the other hand, the important thing is to find reasons to reject the book; his guid- side o1 
ing principle leads him to seek out the Objectionable features, the weaknesses, the ond re 
possibilities for misinterpretation. The POsitive selector asks what the reaction of a the ce 


rational intelligent adult would be to the content of the work; the censor fears of get 
for the results on the weak, the warped, and the irrational. The selector says, if Fc 





there is anything good in this book let us try to keep it; the censor says, if there thoug! 
is anything bad in this book, let us reject it. And since there is seldom a flawless tiply t 
work in any form, the censor’s approach can destroy much that is worth saving, for cc 


An inevitable consequence of the negative approach is that it leads to the use the lil 
of isolated parts rather than the complete whole upon which to base a judgment, 


Taken out of context and given a weight completely out of keeping with their rg 
place in the overall work, single words and unrelated passages can be used to damn selecti 
a book. This technique has been typical of many of the most notorious instances of troduc 
censorship: the major theme, the total purpose, the effect of the work as a unified That | 
whole have been ignored in order to focus on a word or phrase or sequence. In even § 
other words, four letters have outweighed five hundred pages. likely 

Nor is this failure to view the relevancy of the parts to the whole an outmoded ening 
one; it was in 19 — not 18 — 53 that an official censor went on record publicly to Si 
the effect that he does not distinguish between a nude in a work of art and one eoveki 
in any other context: “It’s all,” — and I quote — “lustful to me.” The censor who hook 
starts with such a premise will inevitably find much that is offensive, because that whole 
is what he is seeking and because he is abnormally susceptible. The phenomenon is where 
not a new one, nor is the suspicion which logically follows: whether a mind so tion s 
oriented does not bring more dirt to the book than was originally there. not tt 

The negative orientation, which seeks reasons to ban rather than to preserve, The s 
also leads to the judgment of books by external rather than internal criteria. The in his 
censor does not limit himself to what the book has to say, what values it has to I 
contribute, what is the material — within the covers of the book itself — which i te t 
will be lost if the book is supressed. He can ask instead, what kind of a husband those 
and a father is the author; of what nation is he a citizen; what are his political them 
affiliations; what magazines does he read; what is his color, his race, his religion? such 


And if present circumstances cannot lead to a rationalization for the ban, he can go the la 
into the past — what has the writer ever done with which I am in disagreement? The 


it ser 
book is not judged on its merits as a book at all; it is used as a stick to beat its rok 
author for personal deviations whether they are reflected in the book or not. 

The selector, on the other hand, judges by internal values. Since it is the book I 
with which he is concerned, it is the content of the book that is weighed, not the pr 
table manners of the publisher or the sartorial orthodoxy of the author. By ex- hens 
tension, then, the librarian if he is truly a selector and not a censor, does not suc- 

. ‘ : ie 2 as tri 
cumb to irrelevancies — introduced either by the prejudices of his own background lisieo 
or the pressures of his library’s patrons. ten 

Now, annoying to the librarian as pressures may be, he must recognize that strivi 
library users have every right to exert them, if — in William Ernest Hocking’s I 
phrase — they are pressures on opinion, not on the expression of opinion. The the o 
reader has a right to reject an argument, to take issue with it, and to try to con- to pu 
'—Printed in Wilson Library Bulletin, Sept. ‘53, page 63. comf« 
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yince others of its falsity, so long as the opposing point of view may continue to 
be expressed. Unfortunately, the methods taken to convince others often introduce 
elements which limit by intimidation the freedom to arrive at an honest judgment 
on the merits of the case alone. When the police authorities threaten to find fire 
hazards in a theatre which shows a film to which they are opposed, they are exert- 
ing such irrelevant pressures. Strictly speaking they have not censored — it is the 
theatre owner who refuses to show the film. But the values in the film have not 
been the basis of his decision because irrelevant pressures have been exerted, and 
it is the use of such irrelevant pressures that has given a bad name to all pressures. 
This has led many sincere advocates of free speech sometimes to seek limitations 
on the freedom of special interest groups, but this is merely censorship turned in- 
side out and it is no prettier that way. That is the danger inherent in censorship 
and repression; it leads to ever-widening circles of control until eventually even 
the censored are censoring. We are pressured into multiplying wrongs in the hope 
of getting to the right; and this completely perverts the basic tenets of selection. 

For above all, the selector begins with a presumption in favor of liberty of 
thought. The aim of the selector is to promote reading, not to inhibit it; to mul- 
tiply the points of view which will find expression, not limit them; to be a channel 
for communication, not a bar against it. In a sense, perhaps, it could be said that 
the librarian is interfering with the freedom to read whenever he fails to make 
some book available. But viewed realistically, the librarian is promoting the free- 
dom to read by making as accessible as possible as many things as he can, and his 
selection is more likely to be in the direction of stimulating controversy and in- 
troducing innovation than in suppressing the new and perpetuating the familiar. 
That is why he so often selects works which shock some people, (they sometimes 
even shock him) for the books which have something new to say are the one most 
likely to shock. The frequent forays of the censors against the libraries is a heart- 
ening evidence that selection and censorship are different things. 

Selection, then, begins with a presumption in favor of liberty of thought; cen- 
sorship, with a presumption in favor of thought control. Selection’s approach to the 
book is positive, seeking its values in the book as a book, and in the book as a 
whole. Censorship’s approach is negative, seeking for vulnerable characteristics 
wherever they can be found — anywhere within the book, or even outside it. Selec- 
tion seeks to protect the right of the reader to read; censorship seeks to protect— 
not the right — but the reader himself from the fancied effects of his reading. 
The selector has faith in the intelligence of the reader; the censor has faith only 
in his own. 

In other words, selection is democratic and censorship is authoritarian. Now 
it is true that in a democracy we are willing to defer to the honest judgment of 
those in specialized professions whose knowledge, training, and special aptitude fit 
them to render these judgments. But we demand that those to whom we delegate 
such authority shall demonstrate the virtues which are the basis of that trust. In 
the last analysis, this is what makes a profession: the earned confidence of those 
it serves. But that confidence must be earned, and it can be only if the professional 
man remains true to the ideals for which his profession stands. 


THE RIGHT OF PEOPLE TO READ AND KNOW 

It seems to me that for librarianship, some of these ideals are illustrated in the 
characteristics of selection which I have listed. It is important that librarians see 
these ideals clearly. It is equally important that the citizens who serve the library 
as trustees and advisers see them too, for the members of the lay board are the 
liaison between the library and its public. And the task which librarian and layman 
share is that of getting the public too, to see the goals for which librarianship is 
striving. 

It is here that the good blew in from the ill wind, for the controversy over 
the overseas libraries, the book burners, and the freedom to read has brought forcibly 
to public attention the realization that the practice of librarianship is not just the 
comfortable distribution of rental romances to fill the hours when no soap operas 
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are being broadcast. It suddenly has been seen as a dynamic and vital part of the 
democratic process; the process whereby every man, whatever his station, his jp. 
come, his race or his politics, is permitted and expected to play a part in the af. 
fairs of his state and his nation. The state and the nation benefit in such a process, 
to the extent that the part is intelligently played. It is therefore no small contri. 
bution that the librarian makes in placing at the beck of every man the data he 
needs, to reach, through his own efforts, the informed and reasoned decision. It jg 
no small responsibility to have in one’s keeping, the preservation of the ideas which 
shape those decisions. And it is no small honor to guard, by one’s daily acts, the 
right of the people to read and to know. 

This right is defended, not alone by the actual provision of certain specific items 
of information and enlightment. It is also protected, it seems to me, by the sym. 
bolic nature of library service which is a daily demonstration that democracy works, 
and it is here that I part company with the philosophy of librarianship represented 
by the strictures of Cohn and Schine. For it is my belief that the seeds of doubt 
are sown, not when a partisan view is expressed, but when we fear to permit its 
expression. By its broad and liberal tolerance of the unpopular as well as the pop. 
ular, of the minority view as well as that of the majority, the library stands asa 
constant reminder that the democratic system is strong enough to permit dissent. 

The dangers arising out of the suppression of unpopular or unacceptable ideas 
are well illustrated in our current situation. In the state of Illinois, for example, 
the recent dismissal of the President of the State University was defended by one 
state representative on these grounds: “{He] brought in a group of independent 
thinkers from the East who have changed the policies of the university away from 
the direction of Americanism.” Quite apart from the merits of this specific case, 
I find this statement a shocking revelation of the atmosphere of our time, that a 
university can be condemned because it has “independent thinkers” on its faculty, 
OF COURSE it has independent thinkers—just as a library represents on its shelves 
the work of independent thinkers. If they did not, there would be no point in either 
universities or libraries. Instead, we would have Big Brother. 

Let us note too that these faculty people had another fault in the eyes of the 
honorable representative. Not only were they independent thinkers; but also — they 
come from the East. This is another inevitable result of the repression of ideas 
with which we are in disagreement — we soon begin to contract our horizons, to 
close our doors to the new, the different, the divergent; to keep in touch only with 
what we already know (or think we know). In the mind of the state senator I have 
quoted, America no longer stretches from Coast to Coast; America is now bounded 
by regional lines. It may well be bounded shortly by county lines — for it is al- 
ready clear that the cities (under the influence of the East) are no longer con- 
sidered to be as American as the rural areas downstate. 

Once the censorship begins, you see, it carries more and more repression within 
its train. The overseas libraries began with a few known Communists on the banned 
list — and ended up banning Mark Twain, Geoffrey Chaucer and Secretary Dulles 
himself! And when we reach that stage, we have traded one danger for a greater 
one: in order to minimize the possibility that our citizens will make what we con- 
sider to be wrong judgments, we have taken away their right to make judgments 
at all. And when our citizens can no longer make decisions that are not dictated 
to them, democracy no longer exists. 

That is why I feel that we as librarians must speak out against censorship 
wherever it exists and must constantly guard against permitting our own processes 
of selection to become censorship in any way. These are particularly serious re 
sponsibilities in the present state of America and the world. But responsibilities 
breed the men who can handle them. I am proud to say that today’s librarians are 
demonstrating on all fronts, at home and abroad, the ability, the knowledge, and 
the courage to meet these obligations. 
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Newcomers 


A dignified, white-haired lady and _a dapper young gentleman played tick-tack- 
toe together, and went to the map to find what counties Ludington and Marshall 
are in. The others of the 43 Newcomers to Michigan or to the library profession 
scrambled around playing their learn-about-Michigan mixer games under Stanley 
Carman’s direction at the first Newcomers meeting, sponsored by the Michigan 
Library Association and the State Board for Libraries with the cooperation of the 
State Library and the Michigan Association of School Librarians at the Union 
Building, Michigan State College, on October 8. 

Friendly informality marked the entire day. Laurence Wember of the Detroit 
Juniors welcomed the group. Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, MLA, Mrs. Eunice Giambroni, 
MASL, John Lorenz, MSL, and Donald Kohlstedt, MSBL, explained to a bewil- 
dered “Miss Green” (Mrs. Laurence Wember) what their associations and insti- 
tutions were and how they could help individual library workers. Everyone gathered 
around Carrie Palmer at the piano to sing before lunch, and merrily made harmony 
between courses of a good lunch. 

A peppy symposium and discussion under the leadership of Mrs. Leonard Rall, 
Michigan State Board for Libraries presented three major problems. Miss Jean John- 
son dealt with recruiting, Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman with public relations, and Miss 
Ruth Warncke with freedom to read. The Newcomers, unaware, as someone said, 
of what “can’t be done”, plunged into discussion and shared concrete and stimulat- 
ing ideas for the extension of service to meet the problems head-on. It was obvious 
that, in Jean Johnson’s phrase, they were all set to go about their business with 
“enthusiasm, competency, and friendliness”, a sure formula for success. 

Optional trips to the East Lansing School Library, Michigan State College Li- 
brary, and the Michigan State Library topped off a good day. It was generally agreed 
that Newcomers Day, which had attracted new employees from school, college, and 
public libraries in all parts of the lower peninsula (UP is planning one of its own) 
and from all sizes of libraries was a creditable innovation, which should be re- 
peated at least once every two years. 

Special thanks are due to the Joint Planning Committee. Hazel Brown, Carrie 
Palmer, Virginia Summers, Stanley Carman, Frank Scannell and Ruth Warncke, 
with the assistance of Evelyn Tintera planned and executed the meeting. 
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DUAL PURPOSE 
BOOK SUPPORT 


another plus feature of U-Bar Shelving 


You know that U-Bar Shelving is lighter, stronger, and substantially 
increases book life by allowing better air circulation, preventing book ? 
mold or book rot. But did you know about VMP'’s Dual Purpose Book 
Support, a valuable adjunct to U-Bar Shelving? One size book support 
provides for normal size and for over-size books. Positive T-Lock Book 
Support inserts in normal position or from shelf above for over-size 
books. The substantial savings in costs and increased efficiency achieved 
by U-Bar Shelving justify your prime consideration in new library 
construction or library modernization. 


FREE: Big, new, colorful 


library bookstack equipment = VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS Inc. 


catalog. Just write “new 
library catalog’ on your Orange, Virginia 
letterhead and mail to 


Virginia Metal Products also manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the 
Inc., Department M L-12, 


1107 First National Bank most complete line of movable steel parti- 

Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. tions; steel doors and frames; library stacks 
and equipment; and conveyors for vertical 
and horizontal transmission. 





Summary 

Meeting the theme “The Library in a Free Community” head on, every one of 
the seven districts scheduled a panel discussion on the subject. Each panel ap- 
proached from a different angle, but all agreed that the Library’s principal role in 
keeping the community free is in providing materials from as many points of view 
as possible on controversial and vital issues. The discussions wandered into areas 
of taste with sex as a bogey, into the question of whether young people should be 
protected or helped to think for themselves, into consideration of book selection 
policies, and into the handling of volunteer censor groups. 

In the morning sessions discussions on the proposed legislation varied in length 
and intensity, but none of them was very lively. Time, complexity of the subject, 
and difficulty of presentation prevented a good response. 

Most of the trustee sections had more time this year, and consequently, held 
better meetings. A trend toward streamlining the election of officers and planning 
an agenda for the discussion of problems is noticeable among the trustees. 

The meetings were unusually well-attended, with an overflow crowd in District 
III. Those districts which borrowed the State Library book exhibit found it of great 
interest to the membership many of whom examined the books at length. 

The trend toward inviting community people to participate in the programs 
seems to be growing. It seems satisfactory to the community people as well as to 
the librarians. Every panel had lay people and librarians on it. Their most consist- 
ent contribution is probably unconscious on the part of some of them. They chal- 
lenge us again and again with the fact that they expect of us a standard of per- 
formance we are almost afraid to claim for ourselves. In District VII thoughtful 
librarians have not forgotten the lay speaker who reminded them that by their 
choice of profession they join the company of potential martyrs, as do all who fight 
that truth may live. It was a proud company to whom our speaker consigned us — 
Christ, Galileo, Socrates, and Zenger — none of whom hesitated to die for the truth. 
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Member Evaluation of Disteiet Meetings 1953 


Analysis of the 272 evaluation sheets filled out at the District Meetings reveals 
meaningful information. About half of the people present at each meeting coop- 
erated in the effort to gather reactions as a basis for improving the meetings. This 
active half showed marked unanimity of thought. They rated the meetings this way: 


Excellent 58% 
Good 32.2% 
Fair 3.6% 
Poor 1% 
No check 1.8% 


99.6% 

At one meeting “good” was checked 9 times as often as “excellent.” At another, 
“excellent” was checked 7 times as often as “good.” At the others the division was 
about equal. 

The 158 reasons they gave for these high ratings fell into 4 groups: 

Timely and pertinent subject matter 42.4% 
Able speakers and panel members 24% 

Well planned meeting, run as scheduled 18.9% 
Opportunity for audience participation 14.5% 


99.7 % 
Only 25 specific criticisms were made. These were: 
Morning reports unnecessary, dull, or repetitious 37% 
Lack of time 28% 
(for trustees, for discussion, for exhibits, for questions) 

Sessions late in starting 17% 
Speakers difficult to hear 8.5% 
Speech not on library topic 8.5% 


99.0% 
The 83 subjects suggested for next year’s meetings fell into 4 groups: 
Library problems 43% 
public relations 24% 
audio-visual and non-book materials 10% 
other (book selection, personnel) 6% 
Evaluation of books and literature 26% 
Current issues in which library is concerned 18% 
State matters (recruiting, legislation, etc.) 12% 


99.0% 
Suggestions for program personnel were few and indefinite, but 439 checks had 


to be counted to determine what types of programs were wanted. They fall in this 
order : 


Panel discussion 33% 
Speech and discussion 17% 
Open forum discussion 14% 
Small group discussion 13% 
Film discussion 12% 
Speech and questions 10% 


99.0% 


The implications for the new district officers are obvious. For the rest of us as 
members of districts certain little nudgings of conscience may be implied. Do I get 
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to meetings on time? Do I cooperate in keeping the meeting on schedule? Do I par. 
ticipate fully? Do I fill out my evaluation sheet? Do I thoroughly understand the 
purpose of the District Meetings? 
The purpose of the District Meetings as stated in the Manual of Procedure 
is four-fold: 
1) to discuss the business of the Association 
2) to become better acquainted with associates in the area 
3) to broaden the interests of librarians 
4) to help libraries to widen their sphere of influence 
If we accept this purpose, we cannot rule out reports on MLA activities, no 
matter how dull and boring they may seem to some. Nor should we use the meet. 
ings as substitutes for in-service training. A program which stimulates us to think 
about our own problems meets the District Meeting objective. A program which 
tells us how to handle our library business belongs in a special workshop or insti- 
tute. The following questions arise: 
Do we need area institutes or workshops on library problems? (the In- 
stitute held at Ann Arbor in 1952 was so poorly attended that it was 
dropped for 1953) 
or 
Shall we change the purpose and pattern of our District Meetings? 
The fact that 42% of the people reporting felt that the 1953 meetings were 
good because they dealt with a current, controversial topic of vital interest to li- 
braries indicates that the present purpose is in general satisfactory. Consideration 
should be given, however, to meeting the expressed need of some participants for 
an in-service training type of program. For this year, a comment on one of the evalu- 
ation sheets sums up the series of meetings “Fresh points of view were brought to 
a universal problem.” 
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MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President 

Ruth Warncke, Kent County Library. 
Vice-President (President-Elect) 

Mrs. Ethel Walker Yarbroff, 20123 
Appoline, Detroit. 
Second Vice-President 

Charles Follo, 1021 
Escanaba. 

Secretary 

Norma L. Jones, Creston H. S., Grand 
Rapids. 

Treasurer 

Keith Doms, Midland Public Library. 
Member-at-Large (Professional Group) 

Virginia Summers, Lansing Public 
Library. 

Member-at-Large (Trustee Group) 

Mrs. Franklin M. Reck, 665 W. Main 
St., Manchester. 
Past-President 

Frances Burnside, 
Library. 


lst Ave., S., 


Jackson Public 


A.L.A. COUNCILLORS 


John Lorenz, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing (1955). 

Eleanor Ferguson, 
Dearborn (1956). 

Dorothy E. Hiatt, Macomb Co. Library, 
Mt. Clemens (1957). 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, 5966 N. Haga- 
dorn Road, East Lansing. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Chairman, 1954: Harold Johnson, Lan- 
sing Public Library (1954) II. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Mrs. Alma Hug- 
gins, East Lansing Public Library 
(1954-1955) II. 

Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Detroit Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) III. 

John Livingston, 1015 Iroquois Dr., 
S. E., Grand Rapids T (1954-1955) IV. 

Clare H. Sergeant, Jackson Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) I. 

Marie Duesenberg, Willard Public Li- 
brary, Battle Creek (1954) I. 

William Cummings, Sault Ste. Marie 
T (1954) VII. 


Public Library, 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Mildred Henderson, 
Jackson City Library (1954) I. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Beatrice Ham- 
man, Comstock High School Library 
(1954) I. 

Dorothy Taylor, Kalamazoo Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) I. 

Mabel Fulton, Michigan State Library 
(1954-1955) II. 

Hazel Brown, Longfellow Elementary 
School, Royal Oak (1954) III. 

Katherine Wohl, Dearborn Public Li- 
brary (1954) III. 

Eugenia Schmitz, Creston High School, 
Grand Rapids (1954) IV. 

Margaret Caffall, Lapeer Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) V. 

James McTaggart, Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, (1954-1955) V. 

Frances D. Crampton, Manistee Pub- 
lic Library (1954-1955) VI. 

Mrs. Val Dunstan, Painesdale Public 
Library (1954) VII. 

Mrs. Gladys Cardinal, Cadillac-Wex- 
ford Public Library (1954-1955) VI. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Virginia Summers, 
Lansing Public Library (1954) II. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Francis Scannell, 
Michigan State Library (1954-1955) II. 

Merrill M. Jones, Michigan State Col- 
lege Library (1954-1955) II. 

Kay Prettyman, Willard Library, Bat- 
tle Creek (1954-1955) I. 

Katherine G. Harris, Detroit Public 
Library (1954-1955) III. 

Mrs. Dorothy Erazmus, 1427 Univer- 
sity Terrace, Apt. 1534, Ann Arbor 
(1954) III. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hagerman, University 
of Michigan Extension Library, Grand 
Rapids (1954) IV. 

Catherine Wilson, Muskegon County 
Library, Muskegon Heights (1954) IV. 

Elsa Struble, Mt. Pleasant Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) V. 

Mrs. Webster Shippey, Elk Rapids 
Public Library T (1954) VI. 

Mrs. Louise T. Owens, Escanaba Pub- 
lic Library (1954) VII. 









PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Mrs. Carrie Palmer, 
Royal Oak Public Library (1954) III. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Dolores Anto- 
siak, Hamtramck Public Library T (1954) 
III. 

Martin Cohen, Kalamazoo Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) IT. 

Mrs. Esther Loughin, Michigan State 
Library (1954-1955) II. 

Carol Berryman, Muskegon Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) IV. 

James Sterling, Big Rapids Public Li- 
brary (1954) IV. 

Florance Milner, 
Library (1954) VI. 


SALARY, STAFF AND TENURE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Roger Wolcott, Fern- 
dale Public Library (1954) III. 

Area Core, Marion Spear, Ypsilanti 
Public Library (1954-1955) III. 

Alice Forward, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Maybury Branch, Northville 
(1954-1955) III. 

Eudocia Stratton, Jackson County Li- 
brary (1954) ITI. 

Margaret McIntyre, Jackson Public 
Library (1954) II. 

John Lorenz, Michigan State Library 
(1954-1955) VI. 

Claude Babcock, Genesee County Li- 
brary, 143 Loomis, Ohio T (1954) V. 

Henry French, Hastings Public Li- 
brary (1954-1955) I. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Phoebe Lumaree, 
Western Michigan College Library, 
Kalamazoo (1954) I. 

Helen Bell, Grand Haven Public Li- 
brary, P. O. Box 332, Grand Haven T 
(1954) IV. 

Margaret Robinson, Ypsilanti State 
Normal College, Library Science (1954) 
III. 


Charlevoix Public 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Katherine Madigan, 
Grand Rapids Public Library (1954) IV. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Mrs. Lucille 
Donivan, Holland High School Library 
(1954-1955) IV. 

Kenneth Jones, Kent County Library, 
2045—28th St., Grand Rapids T (1954- 
1955) IV. 
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Helen Cooper, Flint Public Library 
(1954) V. 

Jeanne Lloyd, Birmingham Public |}. 
brary (1954) ITI. 

Louise Rees, Michigan State Library 
(1954) IT. 


THE MICHIGAN LIBRARIAN 


Editor, Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, 5966 N. 
Hagadorn Road, East Lansing. 

Business and Advertising Manager— 
Mr. William Peters, Detroit Public Li. 
brary, 121 Gratiot. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: Dorothy Hiatt, Mac- 
comb County Library (1954) III. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Elizabeth Mc- 
Phail, Walker Branch, Detroit Public 
Library (1954) III. 

Ralph Shuck, (Wilcox & Follett) 
Ferndale (1954-1955) III. 

Frank Allen, (Imperial) Paw Paw 
(1954) I. 

Dorothy Hansen, Michigan State Li- 
brary (1954) II. 

Frederick Kister, (McClurg) Chicago 
(1954-1955). 

Don Phillips, Vandalia (1954-1955) I. 


1954 CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Walter Kaiser, 
County Library, Detroit III. 

Local Arrangements: Lawrence Wen- 
ber, Detroit Public Library III. 

Exhibits: Frank Sacco, Dearborn Pub- 
lic Library III. 

Adviser: William Chait, Kalamazoo 
Public Library I. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, 1954: William Chait, Kala- 
mazoo Public Library (1954) I. 

Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library 
(1954) II. 

Katherine Stokes, Western Michigan 
College Library (1954) I. 

Helen Warner, Willard Public Li- 


Wayne 


brary, Battle Creek (1954) I. 

Clifford McKibben (Trustee) East 
Lansing Public Library, 626 Rosewood 
Dr., East Lansing (1954) II. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 

Chairman, 1954: Mrs. Terese Flaherty, 
Traverse City Public Library (1954) VI. 

Area Core, 1954-1955: Ruth Wittbeck- 
er, Mason County Library, Ludington 
(1954-1955) IV. ioe 

James McTaggart, Central Michigan 
College Library (1954-1955) V. 

Don Best, Kellogg Jr. High School 
Library, Battle Creek (1954) I. 

Ada I. Berkey, Western Michigan Col- 
lege Library, Kalamazoo (1954-1955) I. 

Mrs. Fannie Noonan, Michigan State 
Library (1954) II. 

Mrs. Roberta Keniston, Ypsilanti State 
Normal College Library (1954) III. 

Mrs. Doris McCrary McCree, General 
Hospital, Building N, Eloise (1954-1955) 
III. 

Mr. Robert Runser, Detroit Public Li- 
brary (1954) ITI. 

Lucille Prange, East Grand Rapids 
High School (1954) IV. 

Katharine Nevitt, Sault Branch, Col- 
lege of M and T (1954-1955) VII. 

Sam Molod, Michigan State Library, 
Escanaba (1954-1955) VII. 

1954 INTERIM STUDY COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Harold Johnson, Lansing 
Public Library I. (ex-officio as Legisla- 
tive Chairman.) 

Mrs. Marion Wilcox, McGregor Li- 
brary, Highland Park III. 

Arthur Yabroff, Detroit Public Li- 
brary III. 

Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County 
Library, Monroe III. 

Frances Burnside, Jackson City Li- 
brary I. 

Robert Orr, Grosse Pointe Public Li- 
brary III. 

Mrs. Claire Reck, 665 W. Main Street, 
Manchester T I. 

1954 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Virginia Alexander, Mich- 
igan State Library II. 

Louise LeFevre, Western Michigan 
College Library, Kalamazoo I. 

Mrs. Edna Mack, School of Library 
Science, University of Michigan III. 

Mrs. Clayton Campbell, Belding T IV. 

Mrs. Ruth Abrams, Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library IV. 

Dorothy Olmstead, Genesee County 
Library, Flint V. 

Pearl Faist, Traverse City High School 
Library VI. 

Mrs. Dorothy Shipman, Manistique 
Public Library VII. 


December, 1953 


Another FIRST 


by Library Bureau 


eis 





One of the stack areas of the new 6-story Oklahoma A&M 
College Library. These unit-type +52 steel bookstacks are 
the very latest innovation in stack construction. All furni- 
ture and stacks were supplied by the Library Bureau. 


The revolutionary new Type #52 stack design 
is the very ultimate in unit construction. It per- 
mits complete flexibility of expansion or change 
without dismantling any part of the stack and is 
adaptable to all installations, large or small. 

Each section of the unit is an integral com- 
ponent. The new type uprights are 20% stronger 
on the major axis than square tube construction, 
or that of any competitive design. 

The base construction features one-piece-plate 
base brackets, extending from face to face of 
double faced sections. Levelling clips which per- 
mit adjustment to compensate for irregularities 
in the floor level. Rubber pad (Isomode) on bot- 
tom of stack upright protects floors and prevents 
skidding. Shelving can be changed from 8” to 
10” depth whenever necessary. 

For additional information on Library Bureau 
“Type 52” write today for your free copies of 
two booklets, LBV604 and LBV597, 





2978 W. Grand Blivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 








RECRUITING COMMITTEE 
Chairman, 1954-1955: Hazel De Meyer, 
Western Michigan College Library, 
Kalamazoo (1954-1955) I. 
Area Core, 1954-1955: Claxton Helms, 
Allegan Public Library (1954--1955) I. 
Mrs. Hazel Saye, Western Michigan 
College Library, Kalamazoo (1954) I. 
Mrs. Dorothy Butler, Clara Bryant Jr. 
School, Dearborn (1954-1955) ITI. 
Mildred Gingerich, Central Michigan 
College (1954-1955) V. 
Jean Johnson, Michigan State Library, 
Cadillac (1954) VI. 
Mrs. Frank Brehm, Cadillac, Michigan 
T. (1954) VI. 
Mrs. Marion Fortier, Iron Mountain 
High School Library (1954-1955) VII. 
Mrs. Guy Jameson, Howland T (1954) 
II. 
Joyce Pleune, Kent County Library, 
Grand Rapids (1954). 
TRUSTEE CITATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, 1954: Leonora Hass, Iosco 
County Library, Tawas City (1954) VI. 
Jean Hopson, Gladwin County Li- 
brary (1954) V. 
Mrs. Janice Zettel, West Branch Mich- 
igan (1954) VI. 
ALA MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman, 1954: Katherine Stokes, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 
FEDERAL RELATIONS 
Chairman, 1954: Mrs. Helen Gilbert, 
Cadillac-Wexford Public Library (1954) 
VI. 
Ruth Warncke, ex officio, MLA (1954). 
Mrs. Loleta Fyan, ex officio, Michigan 
State Library. 
SECTIONS 
Section Officer: (Member-at-Large, 
M.L.A.) Virginia Summers, Lansing 
Public Library. 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Chairman: Martin Cohen, Kalamazoo 
Public Library. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Claxton Helms, 
Allegan Public Library. 
CATALOG 
(Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers) 
Chairman: Frieda Hinrichs, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy 
Virginia Martin, Burton Historical Col- 
lection Library, Detroit 
Director: 1952-54, Mrs. Helen Finster, 
Grosse Pte. Public Library; 1953-55, 
Mrs. Arline Custer, Detroit Institute of 
Arts Library. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Chairman: Norma Hammond, Albion 
College. 
Vice-Chairman-Chairman-Elect: Freq 
L. Dimock, U of M. General Library 
Ann Arbor. 
Secretary-Treasurer : Helen MacCurdy, 
Alma College. 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
Chairman: Eudocia Stratton, Jackson 
Co. Library. 
Vice-Chairman-Chairman-Elect: Cath. 
erine Wilson, Muskegon Co. Library, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy Olm. 
stead, Genessee Co. Library. 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
Chairman: Helen Cooper, Flint Public 
Library. 
Secretary: Miss G. Bibby, Veteran's 
Administration, Battle Creek. 
REFERENCE 
Chairman: Lucile Harwick, Public Li- 
brary, Lansing. 
Vice-Chairman-Chairman-Elect: Her- 
bert Mutchler, Royal Oak Public Li- 
brary. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Agnes Tysee, U. 
of M. General Library. 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
Chairman: Jean Lowrie, Western 
Michigan College. 
Vice-Chairman-Chairman-Elect: Jean 
Taylor, Grosse Pte. Library. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Doris 
land, Public Library, Lansing. 
TRUSTEES 
Chairman: Mrs. D. Otis Tewksbury, 


Suther- 


1856 Pinecrest Drive, Ferndale 20 
(1953-55). 
First Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Frank 


Brehm, Whaley Road, Cadillac (Wex- 
ford Co. Lib.) 
Second Vice-Chairman: William Cum- 
mings, 820 Summit St., Saulte Ste. Marie. 
Secretary: Mrs. Franklin M. Reck, 665 
W. Main St., Manchester. 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 
1953-1954 
District | 
Librarians 
Chairman: Mrs. Edwin Richardson, 
Three Rivers. 
Vice-chairman: Claxton Helms, Al- 
legan. 
Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Verna Han- 
cock, Three Rivers High School. 
Trustees 
Chairman: Mrs. Ted Drier, Three 
Oaks. 
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Vice-chairman: Mrs. Ralph Burris, 
Sturgis. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Laura Smith, 
Hastings. 


District 11 
Librarians 

Chairman: Mrs. Mary Tressider, Ing- 
ham County. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Ina E. Hight, 
Howell. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Lucile E. 
Krussel, Charlotte. 


Trustees 


Chairman: Mr. Clifford McKibbin, 
East Lansing. 

Vice-chairman: Mr. J. L. Rooney, 
Owosso. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. J. H. Kelly, 
Concord. 


District Il 
Librarians 

Chairman: Eleanor Ferguson, Dear- 
born. 

Vice-chairman: Stanley J. Tanner, 
Hamtramck. 

Secretary-treasurer: Marian Fleming, 
Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham. 





Serving Librarians 
Satistactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 
A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


BINDINGS 
Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery 
Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 








Trustees 
Chairman: Mrs. D. Otis Tewksbury, 
Ferndale. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Marion White, 
Highland Park. 
Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. F. J. Rou- 
bolt, Wyandotte. 
District IV 
Librarians 
Chairman: Miss Helen DeYoung, Grand 
Haven Pub. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Goldie Nott, Fer- 
ris Inst., Big Rapids. 
Secretary-treasurer : Miss Eleanor Kid- 
well, Muskegon Heights High School. 
Trustees 
Chairman: Mrs. Wilson Dalzell, Ionia. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Sidney Fowler, 
Greenville. 
Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Marie Har- 
rison, Edmore. 
District V 
Librarians 
Chairman: Mrs. Hazen P. Cole, Thom- 
son-Ithaca Home Lib. 
Vice-chairman: Doris Hidde, Flint 
Public. 
Secretary-treasurer: Elizabeth Farrar, 
Midland Public. 








in a Bookmobile! 
---- can it be? 


Gerstenslager engineers have 
perfected heating, cooling and 
air-conditioning systems in book- 
mobiles so that patrons and staff 
aggree that year ‘round service 


is possible anywhere. 


Be Effective! Go Gerstenslager! 





The Gerstenslager Co. spose" 
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Trustees 


Chairman: Mrs. Harold Woodley, 
Alma. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Jack Vrable, 
Chesaning. 
Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. William 
Morse, Chesaning. 
District VI 

Librarians 
Chairman: Mrs. Terese Flaherty, 


Traverse City. 

Vice-chairman: 
Wexford-Cadillac. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Frances 
Crampton, Manistee Public Library. 

Trustees 

Chairman: Mrs. Janice Zettel, West 
Branch. 

Vice-chairman: Mrs. Chas. Grey, Mer- 
ritt. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Lydia Ri- 
patti, Lake City. 
District VIl 


Mrs. Helen Gilbert, 


Librarians 

Chairman: Miss Margaret Dundon, 
Ishpeming Public. 

Vice-chairman: Miss Mary McCarthy, 
Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Marquette. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Ira Kling- 
lund, Negaunee Public. 

Trustees 

Chairman: Mr. J. Mauritz Carlson, 
Manistique. 

Vice-chairman: Mr. Albert F. Kipfer, 
Menominee County, Stephenson, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer: Mr. Cecil Rush- 
ford, Iron Mountain Public. 


| Budget Request 
Michigan State Library Budget 
Request 1954-55 

Following is an outline of the 1954-55 
budget request for the Michigan State 
Library which will be presented to the 
state legislature convening in Lansing, 
January 13, 1954. 
State Board for Libraries 





Expenses $ 2,000 
Grants to Public Libraries 790,492 
Based on— 
1. Increased costs of books 
and staff. 
2. Larger population to be 
served. 


3. State’s responsibility for 
general support to public 
libraries (General Libra- 


ry Fund — 70% of total 
request) equivalent to 
10¢ per person with li- 
brary service. 

Michigan State Library 
Salaries : 
Contractual Services, Rent 

Supplies and Materials 

Books and Furniture 

New Construction 
Funds to plan space for Mich- 

igan State Library and Law 
Library. 
Special Programs 
Upper Peninsula Branch of 
State Library 
To make State Library book 
and information services 
more available to the 
Upper Peninsula. 

Grand Traverse Regional 
Library Demonstration 
New library services, includ- 

ing bookmobiles,to demon- 
strate the need for a re- 
gional library in Antrim, 
Benzie, Grand Traverse, 
Kalkaska and Leelanau 
counties. 


293,031 


54,910 
43,720 
112,000 


47,607 


117,155 











Distinctive books 


for 


Discriminating buyers 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNA. 


Michigan Representative 
Frank W. Allen 


Paw Paw 





IMPERIAL BOOK 


24-26-28 W. RITTENHOUSE Sr. 
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| “Peg-Board” 
| DISPLAYER 


|| Simple to arrange 
||| — easy to change 


I Write for your copy 
of the descriptive 
"Peg-Board Folder” 
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BRARY SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE + NEW YORK 

















Many Libraries 
are now using 
Security Binding 
for Periodicals 

Send a volume of magazines to be 
Security Bound and indicate the color 
of buckram desired. When the vol- 
ume is returned to your library, you 


will agree that Security Binding is 
truly an outstanding value. 


SECURITY BINDING PRICE LIST 
FOR MAGAZINES 


To and including 8” $ 1.35 
Over 8” and including 10” 1.55 
Over 10” and including 12” 1.80 
Over 12” and including 14” 2.05 
THE MODERN BINDING 
CORPORATION 
Dept. H 


Portland, Indiana 








December, 


1953 





A New Home jor MS L7 


There’s good news from Lansing on 
the possibilities of a new “home” for 
the Michigan State Library and the Law 
Library in the foreseeable future. An- 
other step toward realization was taken 
on November 10, 1953, when the Mich- 
igan State Office Building corporation 
adopted a resolution to plan for the 
financing and construction of a new jus- 
tice building to include the Michigan 
State Library and its Law Library divi- 
sion, as well as the Supreme Court and 
the Attoney General’s department. 

A well-planned building with ade- 
quate space is the most urgent need of 
the State Library. This new justice build- 
ing, to be located just west of the Capitol 
and central to state departments, is the 
answer to the State Library’s need. It 
will end the long years of crowded con- 
ditions in poorly planned space which 
have seriously hampered the library’s 
services. A central building for all serv- 
ices of the library will also end the pres- 
ent dvision of staff and resources into 
three different locations in Lansing and 
provide appropriate and safe quarters 
for the irreplaceable collection which is 
part of Michigan heritage. 


74. Le. 4. Cltation of “Trustees 


In order to give national recognition 
to the meritorious achievements of li- 
brary trustees the A.L.A. Council voted 
in 1944 to give annual citations to two 
trustees for distinguished service under 
the following conditions. 

1. That equal consideration is given 
to trustees of large and small li- 
braries. 

2. That consideration be given to 
state and national activities as well 
as service to the local library. 

3. That citations be limited to trus- 
tees in actual service during at 
least part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the conference at which 
the award is made. 

4. That recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library 
trustee, state library extension 
agency, or state trustee organiza- 
tion, or the A.L.A. Trustee Divi- 
sion. 

Continued on page 24 









| Muster 
RETIRED 
Detroit Public Library after 29 years of service. 


Mrs. Myrtle G. Teare, November 12, 1953. Children’s librarian with ¢ 
Detroit Public Library from 1917-1926, and 1939 to 1953. 


NEEDED . 
Lee H. eiiiaiin Librarian, Presque Isle County Library, Rogers City, Michi 


is gathering materials for an illustrated article on museum-library cooperation j 
connection with loaning paintings by museums to public libraries for exhibits 
public libraries arranging art exhibits by local artists; lending framed originals a 


Miss H. Dorothy Tilly, Chief of the Music and Drama Departm : 


colored reproductions of paintings for home use and generally promoting and e 
organizing arts and crafts clubs by public libraries. Any help Mr. Gregory can 
any publicity materials, press releases, photographs you have used — if sent to 
Gregory will be promptly returned after use. 


HAVE YOU READ . 


Detroit in its World Setting published by the Detroit Public Library. Availa 
History in relation to its world setting. This is a 250 year chronology of Detre 
at $2.00 per copy plus 25¢ postage — Order direct from Detroit Public Libr 


* 


Available the Alpena and Presque Isle counties section of the Northern M 
igan Regional Library Survey. Cost 50¢ per copy, order from Presque Isle Co 


Library, Rogers City, Michigan. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE HONORARY 
FRATERNITY 


The members of Beta Phi Mu, the 
graduate library science honorary fra- 
ternity, wish to offer membership in the 
fraternity to all graduates of accredited 
library schools who meet the scholastic 
requirements for admission. These are: 


(a) Graduation from a fifth-year pro- 
fessional library science degree 
course which at the time of grad- 
uation was accredited by the 
American Library Association. 


A scholastic average of not less 
than B+, or the equivalent, in 
the courses offered for the pro- 
fessional library science degree. 


Anyone who believes he is eligible for 
admission and would be interested in 
being elected to membership in the fra- 
ternity should write to Harold Lancour, 
Executive Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois, indicating your library 
school and date of receiving degree. 
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DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD FOR ~ 


ADVANCED STUDY 


Information about the $1,000 E. 
Dutton - John Macrae Award for 
vanced Study in the Field of Lib 


Work with Children and Young Peoplg 


and application forms may now be ¢ 


tained from the chairman of the AL& 


Committee on this award, Mrs. Frane 


Lander Spain, Superintendent of Wor 


with Children, The New York Pub 


Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Stre¢ 


New York 18, New York. Open to 
librarians concerned with children ¢ 
young people through public, school a 


special libraries. Deadline for applyif 


— March 15, 1954. 


A.L.A. Citation . . . Continued 
5. That a full record of the candidat 





achievements must be submitted: 


*A.L.A. Handbook. 


If there are trustees on your librafj i 
board whose record would merit mae 


tional recognition, please send the nami 


of the trustee and a full record of th 
achievements to Leonora Hass, C 


man of the M.L.A. Committee on Trim 


tee Citations, at Tawas City, Michig 
before March 1, 1954, 
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